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SOME CURRENT TRENDS IN COLLEGE-INDUSTRY 
COOPERATION 


VERY REV. CELESTIN J. STEINER, S.J.! 


While the title of this essay would seem to bear implica- 
tions only for business or industrial executives and college 
or university administrators, it has a most important bear- 
ing on the welfare and future of every American. And, 
indeed, the welfare of the whole world depends in some 
measure upon the solution of the problem implied in the 
title. 

That there is the suggestion of a problem in this title 
and that the accepted solution of the problem is in terms 
of money will be obvious to all of those who have any 
knowledge of private higher education. The implicit prob- 
lem and its acceptable solution will be equally clear to all 
business and industrial executives who have had occasion 
to study and think about the great volume of printed matter 
that has developed out of this problem. 

To point out the fact that private educators now, when 
speaking of industry, seem to regard industry as their prin- 
cipal hope for financial salvation, is to indicate in itself a 
most important trend. Industry, to the American educator, 
has become a veritable Colossus, different from the classical 
Colossus in this, that he would seem to be wearing trousers 
that carry pockets lined with gold. And industry is not 
unlike a big, bashful boy who is glad to be the center of 
attraction but almost painfully uneasy about his new posi- 
tion. Industry looks to higher education, education looks to 
industry; and, as their glances cross, they form a figure 
remarkably like a dollar sign. 

The principal current trend in the area of college- 
industry cooperation is, as I see it, the acceptance of the 
following fact on both sides: The party of the first part 
needs money and hopes to secure it from the party of the 
second part; the party of the second part recognizes the 
need and realizes that the party of the first part is seeking 
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this money from the party of the second part. The cards 
are in plain sight on the table. No one is in doubt as to 
where the other stands. 

All of this is not to say that there has been no college- 
industry cooperation in the past. Industry has done a great 
deal to help higher education by any one of the following 
devices: 

1) The awarding of grants for the promotion of basic 
research. 

2) The awarding of fellowships for the training of 
specialized personnel. 

3) The awarding of scholarships for undergraduates. 

4) The payment of fees as ,ompensation for services 
rendered by the school in establishing institutes 
and conferences. 


The tendency, though, on the part of the colleges is 
directed at promoting a trend in industry towards grants 
which are not restricted, grants which can be used as the 
administrators see fit, either for operational expenses or 
capital construction. At the same time, college administra- 
tors are beginning to frown more and more at some scholar- 
ships offered by industry. Oftentimes, these scholarships 
cost the school money and actually do not add one cubit to 
the moral stature of the recipient. Scholarships to be valu- 
able to colleges should carry with them the kind of double- 
grant feature that distinguishes the Ford Motor Company 
Scholarship plan. 

To capitalize on this growing general recognition by 
education and industry of their mutually complementary 
roles, many colleges have joined state federations, like the 
Michigan Colleges Foundation, which has fourteen member- 
colleges, principally church-related liberal arts schools. 

On a national level, both private and tax-supported 
schools have banded together to seek funds for the support 
of medical schools. These federations have been the most 
significant current trend in college-industry relations. How- 
ever, in recording what is current, one often finds himself 
bidding farewell to that which is passing. 
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The uneasiness of the big, bashful boy—American in- 
dustry—would seem to have _been accentuated by the 
development of this new and concerted collegiate force—the 
college fund-raising federation. The response in Michigan 
to the plea for the support-in-a-package plan has not been 
unanimously favorable, although this kind of package pro- 
gram was eminently successful when used for the hospitals 
of Greater Detroit. In a consolidated hospital campaign, 
over $20,000,000 was raised. Detroit, too, would seem to 
be particularly fond of this kind of campaign, for it was 
here that the United Foundations first showed the efficacy 
of a combined fund-raising campaign for health and social 
welfare agencies. The Greater Detroit Torch Drive raised 
$12,381,979 for the combined agencies for 1953, and is at 
present raising $13,615,677 for their needs in 1954. So 
successful has been this community effort that now over 
600 other communities have adopted this system. 

The most attractive features of the federated appeal for 
the independent colleges of a state, united with the common 
purpose of interpreting their services to the industries of 
their area to elicit financial support, are the elimination of 
needlessly duplicated efforts and appeals, and the general 
economy resulting therefrom. 

Why, then, has not the federated appeal of the Michigan 
Colleges Foundation been as successful as similar efforts 
for hospitals and social welfare agencies in Greater Detroit 
and Michigan? (I speak here only of Michigan and more 
specifically of Greater Detroit, because I am best acquainted 
with this area. But much of what is true for this area may 
be applicable elsewhere.) 


The answer to this question is necessarilv complex, and 
I shall not attempt to present the answer in all its aspects. 
I shall outline merely the gist of various reactions that were 
relayed to me by highly placed representatives of American 
industry in the Greater Detroit area. During January, 
February, and March of 1953 I had the opportunity to sit 
down in conferences with the top executives of a cross 
section of Detroit business and industry. In these three 
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months I visited over 50 of these men to survey their 
reactions to a projected campaign for the University o 
Detroit, which is, incidentally, not a member of the Michi- 
gan Colleges Foundation. At the same time, I had the 
occasion to meet hundreds of interested executives in the 
course of my service on numerous civic committees and 
boards. These men I questioned rather thoroughly on the 
whole problem of college-industry cooperation. Principally, 
I sought their advice concerning our own University of 
Detroit, but at the same time attempted to draw out of them 
their attitude towards the federated-appeal idea. 

The most basic objection to college fund-raising founda- 
tions on the part of these men seemed to be that such 
federated appeals eliminate the test of merit. Such federa- 
tions inevitably include the less worthy colleges with the 
more worthy. Generally they include schools of such low 
quality that direct gifts to them by corporate donors would 
be extremely difficult to justify to stockholders whose money 
it is, after all, that management is disbursing. It would 
follow, therefore, that if a corporate donor could not justify 
to its stockholders a direct and independent gift to such a 
school, it could not justify a contribution to a federation 
which would allocate a part of the contribution to that same 
school by formula. The interposing of a fund-raising mech- 
anism between the corporate donor and the college recipient 
does not relieve the donor of the continuing obligation to 
direct its philanthropic investments toward the institutions 
which can use them most effectively. 

A second objection raised was that federated college 
campaigns often result in a substitution of pressure tactics 
for appeals to reason and sound judgment. Negotiations 
concerning gifts minimize discussion of the quality of edu- 
cation, and maximize such generalities as the importance 
to society of private higher education, the desperate finan- 
cial needs of the small, private liberal arts colleges and the 
needs of corporations for graduates from such colleges. 

Such general considerations can be stipulated in full and 
still not answer any part of the question as to whether a 
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particular corporation should contribute to a particular 
federation. Private higher education, they will admit 
readily, is important to society. But why, they ask, should 
corporations be singled out to save these schools for a 
society that is composed of units other than corporations? 
Private liberal arts colleges do need money, they admit, and 
corporations do need their graduates. But the preservation 
of private higher education does not justify ipso facto, or 
even require, indiscriminate support of all such colleges. 
Small, private liberal arts colleges are in financial need, but 
it cannot follow that just any college deserves support 
merely because it is small, or merely because it is private, 
or merely because it stresses the liberal arts. Corporations, 
they admit, do need the graduates of such colleges, but only 
because they need the graduates of all schools. The tenuous- 
ness of this benefit to corporations with respect to particular 
colleges is evidenced by the fact that relatively few corpora- 
tions have felt in the past that they could justify such gifts 
as business expenses under what is now Internal Revenue 
Code Section 23 (a) (1) (A). 


In seeking an answer to the question as to why federated 
fund-raising for higher education has not been as successful 
in Michigan as federated fund-raising for health and social 
welfare agencies, one might point out that the two federa- 
tions are not completely analogous. Federated fund-raising 
in health and social welfare was not designed primarily to 
raise more money than independent appeals, but to reduce 
the multiplicity of appeals. The fact that more money has 
resulted at times does not alter the objective. On the part 
of the colleges, however, federated fund-raising has come 
into being, not for the benefit of the donor, but for the 
purpose of raising money that could not be raised by inde- 
pendent appeals. 


These reactions were, in the main, the essence of the 
objections on the part of industry to the idea of federated 
college fund-raising. Each college administrator has the 
problem of deciding for himself whether or not he will seék 
membership for his institution in such a federation. He 
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must make this decision in terms of his local situation and 
not be carried away by reports of unusual success in 
other areas. 

Perhaps the experience we have had at the University 
of Detroit in meeting the problem of establishing closer 
community ties and interpreting our own services to busi- 
ness and industry may serve to illustrate what I mean by 
referring to one’s “local situation.” 

In 1949 I assumed the presidency of the University of 
Detroit, which had served the community for almost three- 
quarters of a century at that time. This is what I found: 
The state of Michigan possesses one of the strongest public 
higher educational systems in the whole country. The 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, Michigan State 
College at Lansing, and Wayne University of Detroit, which 
is municipally supported, range in enrollment from 17,000 
to 20,000 students apiece.. In addition, there is a whole 
network of smaller public colleges and normal schools 
throughout the state. 

In this stronghold of public higher education stands the 
University of Detroit, the only non-tax-supported university 
in all of Michigan. 


After making an initial survey of the needs of the 
University of Detroit, I began to count its assets. And they 
were many: For example, it bore the name of our city, and, 
therefore, was inextricably related to this industrial capital 
of the world in the minds of all who heard the name of city 
or university. It had served this city, this state, and this 
nation for all these years as a free and independent uni- 
versity without any cost to the taxpayers. Its development 
from a small college with a faculty of four men and a stu- 
dent body of 80 men to a university with a faculty of almost 
500 and a student body that ranged between 8,000 and 
10,000 had been in the great American tradition of self- 
help. Its physical development from a one-building campus 
to a campus of twelve buildings housing six colleges, whose 
physical plant is valued at over $20,000,000, but which could 
not today be replaced for $35,000,000, was a prime example 
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of what could be done for a community by free men work- 
ing in the American tradition of free enterprise. These facts 
and others too numerous to list presented themselves for 
consideration. Impressive as all these facts were, they 
could not be of value unless organized and related point by 
point to the industrial growth of Detroit. 

It is a truism, I believe, that a community cannot accept 
a school as its own until it has complete understanding of 
that school. This, I believe, is basic to the community rela- 
tions of all schools. As a result of this survey of needs and 
assets, the trustees of the University of Detroit published a 
Development Program calling for $20,000,000. A second 
truism, I believe, is that a community relations program 
must begin at home with students, faculty, and alumni. 
Each of these groups at the University of Detroit responded 
superbly: For example, the students pledged a half-million 
dollars to help with the construction of a student activities 
building and the alumni initiated a $2,500,000 project with 
a half-million dollars for a multiple-purpose building. Other 
projects of a self-liquidating nature were instituted. The 
community could not fail to become conscious of this rapidly 
expanding program. 

Only after enlisting our own students, faculty, and 
alumni did we seek business and industrial support. How 
could we make business and industry look upon us as a 
public-service institution and one in which they had a definite 
stake? We felt that understanding was a two-way street, 
so we went to visit the presidents of a cross section of 
Greater Detroit business and industry and tested what we 
called our “Case for the University of Detroit.” The pur- 
pose of these visits was to test the soundness of our “Case,” 
to see if we had spelled out effectively why the University 
of Detroit was worthy of community support. 

After many such visits, we had prepared by a local firm, 
specializing in such sales devices, an easel presentation of 
the case for the University. This easel contains 60 pages 
of text and illustrations and can be given in 30 minutes. 
But, please, note this: The substance of our story was 
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already tried and tested, and reflected the thinking of those 
who knew the University of Detroit best, while only the 
physical format was left to others. 


Convinced that only those who understood the University 
could be trusted to create understanding in others, we 
selected a group of 80 men, 40 from the faculty and 40 from 
civic life, and formed a committee to visit as many business 
and industrial executives as possible to make a presentation 
of the easel case. 


Only after two months of intensive indoctrination of 
this committee did we permit them to set out on their mis- 
sions. Each civic representative was teamed with a faculty 
member. Their visits to business and industry, which are 
in progress now, are designed to inform, to inspire, and to 
create understanding. Their visits are not designed to raise 
funds; they are designed to create friends through under- 
standing. No request is made of any corporation for finan- 
cial support until after such a visit has been made. 


The process is slow—in a three-month period some 220 
firms were visited—but rewarding. Of the 220 firms visited, 
61 made donations totalling about $600 000; 11 have ex- 
pressed regrets at not being able to participate; and 148 
are still in the process of coming to a decision. After a 
vacation lull, visits are being made to the next 200 firms 
and it is hoped that by January of 1954 Greater Detroit 
business and industry will have contributed $1,500,000 for 
construction of the $1,700,000 Student Activities Building, 
towards which the students have already supplied $200,000. 


Yes, American industry has a definite stake in private 
higher education; but it is the obligation of independent 
colleges to spell out for corporation executives their special 
values to each firm, and to give these executives grounds 
on which they can disburse legally the stockholders’ moneys. 
The boy is bashful now, only because he lacks understand- 
ing. Given understanding, American industry will grow 
confident in its increasingly important role as a friend of 
private higher education. 








THE PLACE OF THE LAY TEACHER IN THE 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOL AND THE WORK OF 
THE LAY TEACHERS’ GUILD IN THE 
ARCHDIOCESE OF ST. LOUIS 


Mrs. JAMES NELSON WELCH! 


“Perfect schools are the result not so much of good 
methods as of good teachers, teachers who are thoroughly 
prepared and well grounded in the matter they have to 
teach; who possess the intellectual and moral qualifications 
required by their important office; who cherish a pure and 
holy love for the youths confided to them, because they love 
Jesus Christ and His Church, of which these are the children 
of predilection; and who have therefore sincerely at heart 
the true good of family and country.” 

The above is a quotation from the Encyclical Letter of 
His Holiness, Pope Pius, the Eleventh, on The Christian 
Education of Youth. His Holiness continues: “Indeed it 
fills Our Soul with consolation and gratitude toward the 
Divine Goodness to see, side by side with religious men and 
women engaged in teaching, such a large number of excel- 
lent lay teachers. .. .” 

There are three direct quotations from Our Blessed Lord 
which might well be used as “Points” for the vocation of 
teaching—in the sense in which St. Ignatius uses “Points” 
for meditation. They are: “Come, follow Me,” “Go ye, 
therefore, and teach,” and “I have come that they may 
have Life.” 

Before anyone can even begin to be a real teacher, the 
original vocation or summons, “Come, follow Me,” must be 
heard and answered. This is as true for the lay teacher as 
it is for the religious for it is as unthinkable that the teacher 
should be able to teach truth with no knowledge of the 
source of all truth as it is that a light bulb should give light 
without being attached to the electrical current, or a dis- 
connected faucet give water. The teacher’s whole reason 
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for being—whatever subjects she may teach—is TRUTH, 
and the only source of truth is God. This first call is 
strictly speaking a vocation to love God and it does not 
necessarily include a vocation to teach formally. The 
teacher should feel that teaching is—of all the possible good 
jobs in‘the world—the one most important to be done. It 
is perhaps not an unmitigated evil that there are so few 
material benefits to be gained from teaching because serious 
as the problem is for the schools to obtain qualified teachers 
on their limited budgets, or for the teachers to live on their 
even more limited budgets, it would be a tragedy if the 
material returns for teaching were such as to tempt those 
who had no vocation for teaching to enter the field. It is 
perhaps a fantastic thought, but I should dare say that the 
Devil—if he were allowed the power—would make teaching 
the highest paid profession in the world. Since that most 
unlikely possibility has never been a fact at any time or 
place, the man or woman who enters the teaching field in 
our Catholic schools may almost inevitably be presumed to 
do so because he or she has some degree of conviction that 
Our Lord’s command: “Go ye... and teach...” is a per- 
sonal directive to be followed without consideration of cost 
or difficulty. 


The time is past, although this is a fact not universally 
recognized, when the lay teacher was considered to be at 
best a temporary substitute or stopgap who “Please God, 
would do as little harm as possible until a Sister or Brother 
could be got to fill the gap.” Lay teachers have made up 
an appreciable percentage of our Catholic college faculties 
for some years and their contributions to Catholic college 
education are too well known to need repeating. It is becom- 
ing more and more clearly recognized that if Catholic 
educational facilities on the secondary and particularly on 
the elementary level are to keep pace with the growing 
number of Catholic school children, it is absolutely essential 
that we have an increasing number of thoroughly qualified 
Catholic lay teachers with a lively faith in their vocation 
to serve under Christ the Teacher and in obedient ‘coopera- 
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tion with the religious teachers who will by the grace and 
goodness of God continue to make up the larger percentage 
of our teaching faculties. 


If the reason for teaching must be, for the lay teacher 
as well as for the religious, founded in Christ, then the 
teaching itself must have its roots deep in solid truth 
with the emphasis on principles rather than on superficial 
methods. Methods of teaching are undoubtedly important, 
but the growing tendency in general educational circles to 
lay so much stress on so many different and sometimes con- 
flicting methods has been largely responsible for whole 
generations of young people going forth bravely with 
diplomas which signify that they know a great deal about 
how to make a living and very little about how to live. 
Seneca’s words, written about the time of Our Lord, best 
describe these youngsters who have been defrauded in the 
name of education of the truths God intended them to have 
as those “who perhaps would have found the necessary, had 
they not gone in search of the superfluous.” The Church 
recognizes the necessity of methods of teaching as evidenced 
by a quotation from the above-mentioned encyclical in which 
His Holiness, Pope Leo the Thirteenth, is quoted: “Greater 
stress must be laid on the employment of apt and solid 
methods of teaching, and, what is still more important, on 
bringing into full conformity with the Catholic faith, what 
is taught in literature, in the sciences, and above all in 
philosophy, on which depends in great part the right orien- 
tation of the other branches of knowledge.” 

Education, according to one definition, is the nurturing 
of the growth of the whole human person. The lay teacher 
whose philosophy of education is built up around Our Lord’s 
words, “I have come that they may have Life,” will have the 
development of the Christ Life in the soul of each child as 
a primary motive for teaching, and he or she will realize 
that teaching is far from a matter of superimposing on the 
mind of the child a conglomeration of more or less related 
facts and a series of methods growing in difficulty and com- 
plexity with the age of the child. The teacher must know 
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that the mind of the child is made for truth and that her 
job is to help in the development of each individual so that 
it will search for, recognize, and love truth, for that is the 
sum and substance of Catholic education. There is essen- 
tially no difference in the vocation of the lay and the 
religious teacher insofar as that vocation applies to teach- 
ing. There are certain complementary differences which 
make a well integrated combination faculty of religious and 
lay teachers, having equal scholastic qualifications and 
identical spiritual and educational aims for the children in 
their care, ideal. Some of these complementary differences 
are obvious: There is no substitute for the example given 
by the religious to all of us of “those who have chosen the 
better part.” There is no possible way to evaluate the 
tremendous help given to the lay teachers in their own 
spiritual growth by the religious with whom they are 
privileged to be in daily contact. With full recognition of 
and deep gratitude for the grace of religious vocation which 
God has given to the Sisters and Brothers and for the 
courage and generosity they had in following it, there still 
remains “Martha’s part.” It is that part which the lay 
teacher can fill in some ways even better than the religious. 
These. include activities difficult or impossible for the reli- 
gious because of their cloister, but the most important 
responsibility peculiar to the lay teacher lies, perhaps sur- 
prisingly, in the spiritual field. Too many modern Catholics 
seem to think that the Church has two brands of religion; 
one top-grade brand for religious, the other slightly inferior 
but also much less expensive for the laity. Christ’s call to 
sanctity was not only to religious but to the laity, and per- 
haps the lay teacher by example and precept is in the best 
position to teach this vital truth. 

The Lay Teachers’ Guild of the Archdiocese of Saint 
Louis was founded three years ago for the following pur- 
poses as set forth in the constitution: 


1. To bring together the Catholic lay teachers in the 


Catholic schools. 
2. To foster the spiritual and professional develop- 
ment of the members. 
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3. To implement such other mutual benefits as may 
accrue to the members and to the schools from 
such an association. 


General as these purposes sound, they include reasonably 
well the three problems into which the discussion of the 
place of the lay teacher in the Catholic schools resolved 
itself at the NCEA convention last April. Those three 
problems are: 


1. The necessity of the acceptance of the lay teacher 
as a faculty member with full status. 


2. The necessity of discovering sources of supply. 
3. The necessity of finding sources of financial aid. 


The full implications of this first problem are frequently 
not recognized even in discussions specifically on the sub- 
ject. The lay teacher in a Catholic school conducted by 
religious is not, and never will be, in a comparable position 
to the lay teacher in a school, Catholic or otherwise, con- 
ducted by other laymen. This is particularly true on the 
primary level where the only possibility of academic ad- 
vancement in any system is that which ultimately leads to 
a principalship. The high school graduate who starts to 
work in a dime store may get to be a buyer or even a 
manager, the telephone operator may rise to be a supervisor 
and the office clerk may be promoted to a job as secretary, 
director of personnel, or office manager, but the lay teacher 
in the Catholic elementary school is not going to be made 
principal or even assistant principal. So be it—she will be 
saved a lot of headaches—but she must willingly give up 
the desire, inherent to human nature, for advancement in 
her work. Even financial advancement which at present is 
a dream rather than an actuality in most places will not 
completely overcome this problem. The situation must be 
clearly faced and embraced as a part of her vocation as a 
lay teacher. 


While this particular aspect of the problem is generally 
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underplayed, other aspects of this same problem are, it 
seems to me, greatly overemphasized. At the convention in 
April, much stress was laid on the acceptance of the lay 
teacher by the Sisters in the school, the parents, and the 
children in her class. This is, I believe, largely an imaginary 
problem which has developed where undoubtedly generous 
but untrained lay women have been placed in the classroom 
simply as a temporary stopgap, and it will evaporate as 
rapidly as well trained, professionally and spiritually inte- 
grated lay teachers are placed in our classrooms. It is 
important, I believe, that the lay teacher be placed—so far 
as the classroom is concerned—on the same basis as the 
religious teacher. That is, the classes should not be divided 
up so that she has one class in the morning and another in 
the afternoon in order, as it has been expressed, “to give 
the children the benefit of a Sister as teacher at least part 
of the day.” Any such program not only strongly suggests 
to the parents and the children that the school administra- 
tors consider the lay teacher inferior simply because she is 
a lay teacher but makes it impossible for either the lay 
teacher or the Sister to do justice to the children. It is hard 
enough to know, as a teacher should, the fifty or more chil- 
dren in one class when a teacher has the same fifty all day. 
To really know a hundred or more children who are in her 
care in half-day shifts is an impossible burden and would 
inevitably lead to a greater emphasis on the subject taught 
and less and less emphasis on the children. Generally 
speaking, even in the teaching of religion there should be 
no exception in the case of the lay teacher because if she 
cannot be trusted to teach the formal class in religion at 
the level of the grade she is teaching, she should not be 
trusted with a class in a Catholic school where everything 
that is taught must be “brought into full conformity with 
the Catholic Faith.” 

Since its foundation, the Guild in Saint Louis has either 
instituted or cooperated in the institution of a number of 
related projects directly aimed at solving the teacher short- 
age through recruiting qualified lay teachers, supplying 
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additional training for those who need it, and keeping good 
teachers in the schools. 


In an effort to recruit qualified teachers several methods 
have been used, the most successful of which have been talks 
given to students in the Catholic women’s colleges in the 
area, not only to seniors but to lower classmen, in an 
endeavor to persuade them to prepare for teaching; also 
talks have been given over the radio through the courtesy 
of the Sacred Heart Hour, and to various parish organiza- 
tions. Spot announcements have been made on the radio 
and announcements have been printed in Parish Bulletins. 

Two years ago, with the cooperation of Maryville College 
of the Sacred Heart, the Duchesne Program was started 
under which program lay teachers in the Catholic schools 
could attend tuition-free courses leading to accreditation 
and degrees. In the beginning the classes were taught by 
volunteers without pay, and the college contributed all its 
facilities. Last year, through a grant of $20,000 made by 
three Catholic lay women in the city, the program was 
expanded to include two full sessions of summer school in 
addition to the late afternoon and Saturday classes through 
the year, and we are now able to pay those who teach the 
courses. We think we have enough money to run the 
program for three years and hope, if it continues to be 
successful, that we will be able to raise more at that time. 
To be eligible for the program a teacher must have com- 
pleted a minimum of two years of college. Quite a few of 
those in the program have their degrees but do not have 
needed education credits. A distinctive feature of this 
program were the Duchesne Round Tables held once a 
week this summer at which various problems peculiar to 
the lay teacher in the Catholic school were discussed and 
the vocational character of teaching was stressed. 


Out of the Duchesne program has grown the beginning 
of a new program, the Cadet Teacher Training Program. 
Under this program an attempt is being made to get various 
parish groups to sponsor one-year scholarships for young 
women who are eligible for college and who are willing to 
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agree to teach in one of the Catholic schools of the arch- 
diocese for the same number of years as they are given free 
college training. Fontbonne College, Webster College, and 
Maryville College have generously agreed to match each 
scholarship given by a parish group with a sophomore 
scholarship. After completing two years of college, it is 
planned that the Cadet teachers will teach under super- 
vision (supplied by the Guild) while they complete their 
work for a degree under the Duchesne program. 

Realizing that the pastors can do little about raising 
salaries until the Catholic laity fully realizes the need both 
for more teachers and higher salaries, the Guild is attempt- 
ing a program of education through talks given, with the 
cooperation of the Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Women, 
to group meetings in each of the deaneries in the archdio- 
cese and to as many parish groups as possible. These talks 
are being received with gratifying interest and enthusiasm. 

As encouragement to teachers in the Catholic schools a 
Day of Recollection is held for the Guild each year as well 
as meetings of both an educational and a social nature. As 
further encouragement, Maryville College has instituted 
the Duchesne Award to be made annually for outstanding 
service to a member of the Guild who is teaching an ele- 
mentary grade in a Catholic school. 

Future plans of the Guild include Future Teacher clubs 
on the high school level and a program under which college 
students will give some time to teaching Catholic children 
who because of polio or other physical disabilities cannot 
attend school. 

The Lay Teachers’ Guild of the Archdiocese of Saint 
Louis begs prayers that each of us may grow in love of 
Christ, in love of His Children, and in love of His Truth— 
and that we may teach the children to search for, to recog- 
nize, and to love the truth. 





